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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story 


provided through this service-- or have a direct news inquiry-- you may contact one of 


the offices listed below. This listing includés the names, addresses and telephone 


numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 

New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 





ee ee 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


John P. Hord 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-11 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 - 
404-526-5495 


12th Floor : 
300 S. Wacker Drive 


Chicago, 111. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI....... 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII...... 


lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII..... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX...... 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X....... 


Alaska 
Idaho 

‘Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 
Federal Bldg. & 
U.S. Courthouse 
Room 7C42 


1100 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481] 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 16408 

Federai Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 


303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
415-556-3423 


LErnest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 











Week of January 28, 1974 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. MEMORIAL 
OBSERVED BY LABOR DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES 

WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan, keynote speaker at 
the sixth annual memorial program honoring the birthday of Martin Luther 
King Jr., told Labor Department employees that "we must keep alive the 
things Dr. King stood for and the things he was trying to do for all 
mankind." 

Brennan expressed the hope that "we can see discrimination eliminated 
once and for all. And as the good doctor said, we can only do it together." 

Noting this was a day of special and private meaning for many, the 
Secretary said that "legal solutions to human problems are at best only 
a partial solution. We need a climate of good will and mutual trust and 
understanding." 

"While we have not fully achieved that climate, we have come a considerable 
way since the days of Martin Luther King," Brennan said. 

The Secretary described Dr. King not only as a great American, but as 
a great human being. He urged each person in his or her own way to keep 
Dr. King's dream in mind, adding that "we cannot walk alone, but together 
we can go forward." 

The memorial program was presented by Local 12 of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees in cooperation with the Labor Department's 


Equal Employment Opportunity Office, 


# # # 





Week of January 28, 1974 
CONTRACTS TO MINORITY FIRMS INCREASE 
IN FY '74, LABOR DEPARTMENT REPORTS 

WASHINGTON =- Minority contractors were awarded more than $21 
million-- or 8.1 percent of the total-- in contract awards for purchase 
of goods and services during the 1973 fiscal year, the U.S. Department 
of Labor reports. 

"Awards to black, Hispanic, Indian and other minority firms rose 
by 1.6 percentage points at a time when the department's total procurement 
during the year decreased," Fred G. Clark, assistant secretary of labor 
for administration and management, said. 

Clark said that with the establishment of the Office of Procurement 
Policy, the department's Minority Business Program has received special 
emphasis to assure that minority enterprises get "a piece of the action" 
through the competitive procurement process. 

To further foster and promote minority business firms, the department 
has established: 

-- A minority business advisor in the Office of the Associate 
Assistant Secretary for Administration, and 

-- A small business specialist in each procurement office in the 
Labor Department, both in national and regional offices. 

Departmental purchases cover a variety of goods and services, ranging 
from audio-visual services to health and safety test equipment, to the 
many services necessary in carrying out work and training programs 
administered by the Manpower Administration, such as Job Opportunities in 
the Business Sector (JOBS) and others. It also includes management 
consultant services, development of training curricula and repair and 
maintenance of property and equipment. 


(MORE) 
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A booklet, "U.S. Department of Labor, What It Buys," provides business- 
men and business firms detailed information regarding: 

-- What commodities the Labor Department buys, and 

-- Who buys for the Labor Department, with listings of procurement 
offices and small business specialists in Washington and the regional 
offices. 

Businessmen of minority firms may wish, and are encouraged, to 
contact the appropriate program offices to determine if there is or 
may be a need for their products or services, Clark said. 

He cautioned that inquiries should be limited to general information 
about what each office buys, since departmental staff are prohibited 
by regulation from giving advance information concerning specific 
procurements to prospective suppliers. 

Businessmen may get a free copy of "U.S. Department of Labor, What 
it Buys" by writing: Office of Procurement Policy, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room 6213, 14th and Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20210. 

Clark noted that the purchase of property and services is necessary 
to carry out the Labor Department's primary mission-- to promote the 


welfare of American workers. 








Week of January 28, 1974 
INCREASE OF MINORITIES IN CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY GOAL 
OF KANSAS CITY PLAN FUNDED FOR $111,000 BY LABOR DEPARTMENT 

KANSAS CITY -- The Kansas City Regional Office of the U.S. Department 
of Labor has announced a grant of $111,150 to the Kansas City Plan for 
the Inclusion of Minorities in Construction, Inc. 

During the one-year period covered by the contract, the plan's goal 
is the addition of 227 minority group members to the construction industry 
work force. 

Neal B. Hadsell, who heads the regional offices of the Manpower 
Administration, said the federal funds will be used to support the plan's 
operation in 1974. It represents the first regional funding of the plan. 
Previously, allocations were received from the Labor Department's 
National Office. 

The plan was developed jointly by representatives of the minority 
community, labor and management in the construction industry and was 
approved by the Labor Department's Office of Federal Contract Compliance. 

It is one of 57 voluntary plans over the nation which apply minority 
hiring goals to all construction in the local area, rather than limiting 
them to federally-financed construction. On those projects, equality 
of employment opportunity is mandated by the government. 


# # # 





Week of January 28, 1974 
1,100 MINORITIES AND DISADVANTAGED TO GET JOBS, 
TRAINING UNDER LABOR DEPARTMENT-UAW CONTRACT 

WASHINGTON -- Approximately 1,100 disadvantaged unemployed or 
underemployed persons in 19 States will be trained on the job by the 
United Automobile Workers (UAW), Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan 
announced. 

Under a one-year $1,007,400 contract, the United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of America will subcontract 
with employers to place about 860 unemployed persons in jobs. 

All new hires will be from among the disadvantaged or minority groups 
and will receive starting wages of from $2.50 to more than $5.50 an hour 
as well as full employee benefits. 

Another 240 openings will be reserved for upgrading employees in 
low-skill occupations. 

More than 2,000 occupations, including 32 apprenticeable trades, are 
covered by the contract. 

Length of training will vary from six to 40 weeks, depending on 
occupation and skill level. 

Local State Employment Service offices will refer and test applicants, 
including jobless persons currently enrolled in other Federal programs, 
such a Job Corps and the Work Incentive (WIN) Program. 

Under its last contract, the union sought placement for 2,300 
denied persons and actually placed 4,088 in jobs. 

The estimated number of job opportunities and funds for each State 


under the new contract are: 


(More) 
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STATE OPPORTUNITIES FUNDS * 
Arkansas 50 $ 45,800 
California 50 45,800 
Connecticut 50 45,800 
Georgia 50 45,800 
Illinois 100 91,600 
Indiana 50 45,800 
lowa 50 45,800 
Kentucky 50 45,800 
Massachusetts 50 45,800 
Michigan 100 91,600 
Minnesota 50 45 ,800 
Missouri 50 ‘ 45,800 
North Carolina 50 45,800 
New York 50 45,800 
Ohio : 75 68,685 
Oklahoma 50 45,800 
Pennsylvania 75 68,685 
Texas 50 45,800 
Wisconsin 50 45,800 


* Total will not add up due to rounding. 





Week of January 28, 1974 
JOBLESS RATE FOR BLACK VETERANS IMPROVES, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR REPORTS 

WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for 20- to 34-year-old black 
veterans, was down to 5.2 percent, a substantial improvement over the 
quarter and over the year, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports. 

The black veterans' jobless rate dropped below that of their nonveterans 
peers (7.6 percent), but remained higher than the 3.6 percent rate of 
the white veteran. 

The overall employment of Vietnam era veterans 20 to 34 years old 
continued to increase in the 1973 fourth quarter, reaching 5.3 million. 
The number of unemployed and the unemployment rate fell to their lowest 
seasonally adjusted levels in over three years. 

Veterans' employment increased by 190,000 over the quarter; 
unemployment was reduced by about 50,000 to 225,000, and the unemployment 
rate fell by one percentage point to 4.1 percent. 

The lower unemployment rate resulted largely from the generally 
improved job market during 1973 and special efforts to employ veterans. 

In addition, a growing majority of Vietnam era veterans have been 
out of the service for several years and have gotten settled into jobs. 

The unemployment rates for veterans 25 to 34 years old are much 
lower than that of the declining number of young, newly discharged 
veterans 20 to 24 years old, who are in the process of adjusting to the 
civilian job market. 

The unemployment rate for veterans 20 to 24 years was 7.5 percent 
(seasonally adjusted) in the fourth quarter of 1973, compared with 3.0 
and 2.8 percent for the 25-29 and 30-34 year-old men. 

The rate for each group has improved considerably over the year, but 
the rate for the younger veterans continued to be somewhat higher than for 


nonveterans 20 to 24 (6.4 percent in the fourth quarter). 


(More) 
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For veterans and nonveterans who were not in the labor force, 
attendance in school was by far the most important reasons for neither 
working nor seeking work. 

Over the year, substantial improvements in the employment situation 
of Vietnam era veterans in 1973 mirrored the strong expansion in the 
nation's job market. 

Between 1972 and 1973, employment expanded and unemployment decreased 
among both black and white veterans. 

For black veterans, 20 to 34 years old, the unemployment rate declined 
to 8.4 percent from 11.7 percent. 

For whites, the rate dropped to 4.6 percent from 6.2 percent. 

Thus, the gap between the jobless rates of black and white veterans 
which had averaged over 5 percentage points from 1970 to 1972, narrowed 
to less than 4 percentage points for 1973. 

The 1973 unemployment rates for black and white veterans were little 
different from those of their nonveteran peers. 

The unemployment rates for black: veterans of ages 20 to 24 (13.5 
percent) and 25 to 29 (6.7 percent) remained higher than those for white 
veterans (8.3 and 3.4 percent, respectively). However, for the 30-34 
year-old group, the 2.8 percent rate for black veterans was no different 
from the jobless rate for white veterans. 

As in previous years, the proportion of employed veterans was smaller 
than that of nonveterans in professional-technical jobs and larger in 
exaft jobs. Black veterans were more heavily concentrated than whites in 
the less skilled laborer and service occupations. 

The distribution by industry of employed veterans 20 to 34 years old 
was approximately the same as that of employed nonveterans -- about 30 
percent held jobs in manufacturing, and 16 percent were in trade, mostly 


(More) 
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retail trade. Among veterans, a higher proportion of blacks were employed 
in the government sector. In 1973, 23 percent of the black veterans, 

on average, worked for lederal, state, or local governments, compared 

with 14 percent of the white veterans. 

On average, 5.4 million veterans 20 to 34 years old were in the 
civilian labor force, 475,000 more tnan in 1972. All of the increased 
was in employment as average unemployment dropped below 300,000 and 
the unemployment rate declined irom 6.7 to 5.0 percent, much the same 
as the jobless rate for nonveterans in ages 20 to 34 (4.9 percent). By 
the close of 1973, the veterans‘ unemployment rate had fallen to about 
4 percent, the lowest level in more than 3 years. 

In 1973, there were about 6.2 million male Vietnam Era veterans of 
all ages in the civilian noninstitutional population, of whom 5.7 million 
were 20 to 34 years old. The largest group was in ages 25 to 29 
(3 million), 1 million were 30 to 34 years old, and both groups continued 
to increase. Unemployment rates in these two age groups, 3.7 and 2.6 
percent, were roughly the same as for their nonvete1an counterparts. In 
contract, the youngest veterans (20-24) have been declining both in 
number and as a proportion of all Vietnam Era veterans (1.7 million and 
27 percent in 1973) as military discharges slowed considerably from the 


peak demobilization period (1968-71). 


# # # 

















Week of January 28, 1974 
MANPOWER PLANNING GRANTS OFFERED 
TO 106 COUNTIES IN 31 STATES 

WASHINGTON -- Operational planning grants to develop manpower training 
programs in their areas have been offered to an additional 106 counties 
in 31 states, Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has announced. 

Under provisions of the new Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), jurisdictions of 100,000 or more population were made eligible 
as prospective prime sponsors for manpower programs. 

A total of $1,590,000 has been made available to the 106 prospective 
prime sponsors for the purpose of setting up two-man secretariats. 

The Manpower Administration had previously provided funds to establish 
manpower offices in counties of 150,000 or more population. The additional 
106 counties were included to conform with the new legislation. 

About 300 new areas have been offered occupational planning grants 
by the Manpower Administration over the past three months. Nearly $9 
million has been allocated for this purpose, including the funds announced 
today. 

The Labor Department now has designated more than 500 jurisdictions 
of 100,000 or more population--including the 50 States--that have manpower 
secretariats or have been given the opportunity to create such offices. 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, signed into law by 
President Nixon Dec. 28, is the first legislation to incorporate special 
revenue sharing. It authorizes block grants to state and local governments 
for a wide variety of manpower services, tailored to individual community 
needs. 

The primary purpose of the initial onesie is to help prime sponsors 
assemble and train staff to operate the realigned manpower programs. 


(MORE) 
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The 106 additional counties being offered grants are in the following 


federal regions: 


Region I 


All eligible areas funded. 


Region II 


New Jersey 
Cumberland County 


New York 
Saratoga County 
Chemung County 
Chautaugua County 
Ulster County 
Oswego County 
St. Lawrence County 


Region III 


Maryland 
Hartford County 


Washington County 


Pennsylvania 


Lehigh County 
Blair County 
Butler County 
Franklin County 
Erie County 
Lawrence County 
Lackawanna County 
Mercer County 
Lycoming County 


Virginia 
Prince William County 


West Virginia 
Cabell County 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Calhoun County 
Mobile County 
Tuscaloosa County 
(MORE) 


Region IV Continued 


Florida 
Lee County 
Alachua County 
Sarasota County 
Leon County 


Kentucky 


Kenton County 


Mississippi 


Harrison County 


North Carolina 
Buncombe County 
Gaston County 
Mecklenburg County 
Gilford County 
Durham County 
Wake County 
Onslow County 


South Carolina 
Anderson County 
Richland County 


Tennessee 
Hamilton County 
Sullivan County 
Knox County 


Region V 


Illinois 
McLean County 
McHenry County 
Macon County 
LaSalle County 
Tazewell County 


Indiana 
Madison County 
Elkhart County 
Allen County 
Tippecanoe County 
La Porte County 
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Indiana (cont'd) 
Deleware County 
St. Joseph County 
Virgo County 


Michigan 


Calhoun County 
Bay County 
Ottawa County 
Jackson County 
Ingham County 
St. Clair County 
Monroe County 


Minnesota 
St Louis County 


Ohio 
Portage County 
Green County 
Colombiana County 
Allen County 
Richland County 
Licking County 
Lucus County 


Wisconsin 
Outagamie County 
Winnebago County 
Rock County 
Kenosha County 
Dane County 


Region VI 


Louisiana 
Rapides Parish 
Lafayette Parish 
Calcasieu Parish 
Ouachita Rarish 


Oklahoma 
Comanche County 


Texas 
Jefferson County 
Cameron County 
Brazoria County 
Bell County 
McLennan County 
Wichita County 





Region VII 


Iowa 
Scott County 
Woodbury County 
Black Hawk County 





Missouri 
Jackson County 
Jefferson County 


Region ViII 


Colorado 
El Paso County 
Pueblo County 


Region Ix 


California 
Butte County 
Merced County 
San Luis Obispo County 
Santa Cruz County 


Neveda 
Clark County 
Washoe County 


Region X 


Alaska 
Greater Anchorage Borough 


Idaho 
Ada County 


Washington 
Kitsap County 


Clark County 
Yakima County 
Spokane County 












World of Work 





How To Select 


Day Care 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


QUESTION: | am a “welfare 
mother” and will be entering a 
job training program very soon. | 
have a three-year old child and 
was wondering if you could tell 
me what to look for in a day care 
center before choosing one to 
leave him at while !’m working. 

ANSWER: Your caseworker 
may be able to suggest suitable 
day care centers py home 
facilities. Before you start your 
training, visit each of them. See 
for yourself how the children are 
treated and how they spend their 
time, There should be qualified 
adults to care for the youngsters. 
Toys, books and other playthings 
should be available to entertain as 
well as educate them. When you 
visit, observe and ask questions: 
Are there safe things for the child 
to play with? Is there a comfort- 
able place to nap? Are the facili- 
ties clean? What kinds of meals 
will your child get? When you 
think you’ve decided on a place, 
take your child there to visit. You 
often can tell a lot by his reaction, 
whether or not he will be happy 
there. 


* keke 


QUESTION: Four years ago ! 
received a dishonorable discharge 
from the army. Since then, I’ve 
been able to find only menial or 
temporary jobs, even though | 
have skills. One look at my record, 
and most employers won't even 
consider me. With a family to sup- 





port, it’s ceally been rough. Is 
there any way the Labor Depart- 
ment can help me clear myself? 

ANSWER: The Labor Depart- 
ment may be able to help, if you 
meet certain requirements. Three 
years after discharge, ex-service- 
men and women in your situation 
can apply for what is called an 
“Exemplary Rehabilitation Certif- 
icate,” which provides tangible 
evidence of rehabilitation. While 
it in no way changes your original 
service record, it does show poten- 
tial employers, by way d such 
things as character and employer 
references, that your conduct el 
been satisfactory since discharge. 
Since you meet the three-year re- 
quirement, you should apply now 
to the Labor Department’s Man- 
power Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20215, 


~* * * 


Editor's note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and eari- 
ings and other matters involving 
the US, Department of Labor, 
send it to 

Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 20210 





Dear Consumer 


Getting Ready 
For Metric 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


One quart equals 0.95 liters. 
Ten miles equals 16 kilometers. 


And while 
above the freezing 


37 degrees Fahrenheit is not much 
point, 


or 


37 degrees centigrade 


could be considered a heat wave. 

These are « few examples of the changes we 
can expect when the United States converts from its 
customary system of measurement to the interna- 
tional system—the metric system. 


Every industrial nation 
except the United States has 
officially adopted the metric 
system of measurements or 
has committed itself to adopt 
the metric system. It prob- 
ably will not be too many 
years before our government 
also adopts the metric. 

The metric system has 
become popular throughout 
the world for two reasons: 

1. It is simple. 

2. It is easy to use. 

If you have any doubts 
about the ease of metric 
system, consider our Amer- 
ican money system. It is 
based on the metric system: 
31, $10, $100, $1000 and so 
on—$1 is a tenth of $10; S100 
is a tenth of S1000, 

That's easy. 

But our other measure- 
ments are not so easy. 

We have to learn—and 
try not to forget—our hodge- 
podge system. For example. 
an ounce is one-sixteenth ot 
a quart, or a pound, but an 
inch is one-twelfth of a foot. 
A pint is half a quart, but a 
foot is a third of a yard. 

Using the metric system, 
our weight measurements 
would be in easily divisible 
numbers, like this: 


1 gram 1 gram 
10 grams 1 dekagram 
100 grams 1 hectogram 
1000 grams 1 kilogram 


Or, this for measuring length: 
1 meter=—1 meter 
10 meters —1 dekameter 
100 meters=1 hectometer 
1000 meters —1 kilometer 
All these measurements are 
easily divided—by 10, 

Though we are used to 
measuring by our present 
system, it should not be diffi- 
cult to adjust to using the 
metric system. If you want to 
get a head start or want to 
learn more about the metric 
system just for the fun of it, 
you should find more infor- 
mation at your local public 
library. 

National Bureau of 
Standards has published two 
aids for learning how the 
metric system works. One is 
a card that will fit into your 
wallet or billfold. It is called 
a Metric Conversion Card. 
rhe other is a booklet en- 


titled What About Metric? 
foth are available from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
card sells for 25 cents, and 
the booklet (stock no. 0303- 
01191) sells for 85 cents. 
Make check or money order 
payable to Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 

If you start learning 
about metric now, you'll be 
miles—or kilometers—-ahead 
of your friends. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


An executive order issued by President Martin Van Buren March 3l, 1840, 
established a 10-hour day for federal employees on public works without 
reduction in pay, according to "Important Events in American Labor 
History," published by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

x kek 

The first state labor bureau was established in Massachusetts in 
1868, according to "Important Everts in American Labor History," 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

zkx«ek 

The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 was passed by 
Congress "to assure so far as possible every working man and woman in 
the nation safe and healthful working conditions," according to the 
U.S. Department of Labor, which promulgates and enforces job safety and 


health standards. 


Unemployment insurance is a joint federal-state program operated 
by the states in partnership with the U.S. Department of Labor. 
x * & 
The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 provides for the payment of readjust- 
ment, relocation, subsistence and transportation allowances to workers 
adversely affected by increased imports who are certified eligible by 


the U.S. Department of Labor. 


x kk 





